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BUSINESS 


Recent Highlights 


Business showed only slight improvement in Oc- 

tober, following a rather sluggish spring and 

summer performance, with the Index of Business 

Activity at 82.4 per cent above its 1947-49 aver- 

age. Sales of all major groups of retailers chalked 

up good gains over September, but lagging sales 

of apparel stores and the automotive group kept 

the yearly gain to a modest figure. Contractors’ 

sales were way off from September. Sales 

of service and amusement establishments were 

also down. The abrupt rise in liabilities resulting 

from business failures underlined the increas- 

OCTOBER ingly competitive situation in most lines of busi- 

ness. Although October's employment showed 

New Mexico a slight gain from September, the comparison 

Business Index with a year earlier was disappointing. The bright- 

est spot in the October business picture was 

- 100 by manufacturers’ sales which at 238.6 

per cent above their 1947-49 average, were 

nearly 50 per cent greater than they were a year 
earlier. 
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RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 


October 1953 


(a) Less than $1,000. 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 
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(add 000's) 
Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $1,083 $ 6,157 $ 5,189 $1,588 $1,957 $ 5,655 $21, 629 
Catron 0 35 32 3 r 32 104 
Chaves 221 1,259 1,091 280 531 1,426 4, 808 
Colfax 37 406 271 i | 64 299 1,104 
Curry 137 664 658 91 104 603 2, 247 
De Baca 0 81 67 5 20 13 246 
Dona Ana 99 912 877 132 216 739 2,975 
Eddy 190 1,353 1,392 207 323 1, 237 4, 702 
Grant 32 447 441 56 69 608 1, 653 
Guadalupe 6 135 148 9 17 161 476 
Harding 0 22 4 0 6 70 102 
Hidalgo 11 106 104 10 31 125 StT 
Lea 232 1,636 1,418 116 552 3,128 7,082 
Lincoln 4 103 155 3 82 146 493 
Los Alamos 19 80 200 16 0 99 414 
Luna 25 332 223 99 55 346 1,080 
McKinley 33 791 621 69 140 647 2, 301 
Mora 2 39 11 (a) 1 76 129 
Otero 40 406 434 50 56 491 1; 477 
Quay 46 353 391 27 103 206 1,126 
Rio Arriba 9 312 252 1% 31 306 921 
Roosevelt 23 413 340 46 88 200 1,110 

. Sandoval 2 57 186 0 0 209 454 
San Juan 65 867 381 97 352 1,145 2,907 
San Miguel 33 341 299 11 72 347 1, 103 
Santa Fe 166 832 1,170 104 322 970 3, 564 
Sierra 1 190 175 8 27 138 539 
Socorro 24 182 155 11 28 120 520 
Taos 1 144 310 36 11 217 719 
Torrance 2 127 114 3 35 118 399 
Union 13 107 88 2 26 103 339 
Valencia 20 456 363 30 121 389 1,379 
Unallocated %2 141 399 9 702 1,996 3,319 
Total $2, 638 $19, 486 $17,959 $3,156 $6,144 $22,415 $71, 798 
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RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 


October 1954 


(add 000's) 
Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $ 992 $ 5,224 $ 5,269 $2,149 $2,694 $ 6,277 $22, 605 
Catron 0 24 39 5 3 38 109 
Chaves 224 1, 295 1, 702 239 460 1, 439 5, 359 
Colfax 27 334 274 28 95 388 1, 146 
Curry ele IE 751 668 85 163 596 2,374 
De Baca 0 59 66 3 21 92 241 
Dona Ana 123 890 908 130 385 833 3, 269 
Eddy 179 1, 303 1, 423 186 213 1, 567 4, 869 
Grant 48 396 437 75 72 470 1, 498 
Guadalupe ; 3 149 172 8 17 139 488 
Harding 0 21 3 0 6 55 85 
Hidalgo 10 152 124 12 27 108 433 
Lea 221 1, 637 1,552 122 461 2, 583 6,576 
Lincoln 5 129 180 3 70 142 529 
Los Alamos 18 1 lig 190 23 1 99 448 
Luna 52 228 244 110 31 293 958 
McKinley 44 727 722 87 139 696 2,415 
Mora 2 47 8 1 1 89 148 
Otero 29 423 497 81 205 391 1, 626 
Quay 44 429 381 19 72 229 1,174 
Rio Arriba 14 366 243 26 29 312 990 
Roosevelt 39 348 319 67 126 300 1,199 
Sandoval 3 26 180 0 . (a) 200 409 
San Juan 57 788 493 56 246 1, 294 2,934 
San Miguel 27 390 316 10 89 364 1,196 
Santa Fe 211 846 1, 282 139 378 1, O17 3, 873 
Sierra 2 116 162 6 32 115 433 
Socorro 8 160 175 9 25 127 504 
Taos 5 137 230 27 27 203 629 
Torrance (a) 124 134 6 30 127 421 
Union 13 139 119 5 30 132 438 
Valencia 20 290 320 39 47 409 1, 125 
Unallocated 73 153 1,218 16 370 2,034 3, 764 
Total $2, 604 $18,218 $19, 950 $3, 772 $6,563 $23, 158 $74, 265 


(a) Less than $1,000. 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 
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Should We Revive the 


Economic Development 


Ralph L. Edgel® 


EW MEXICO'S' Economic Development 
N Commission, established by the 1949 Legis- 

lature, was the subject of so much criticism 
that the two succeeding Legislatures refused to 
provide funds for its operation. Despite this 
discouraging fact, both major parties in the last 
political campaign pledged to reactivate the much 
maligned agency. The 1955 Legislature will 
certainly be asked to appropriate a sizeable sum 
for the Economic Development Commission. It 
may well ask itself: "Why?" 

There seems to be little question concerning 
the need for some State agency to promote the 
economic development of New Mexico. Many 
states and cities have such agencies, and some 
can show substantial accomplishments. As one 
of the least developed states economically, New 
Mexico could well stand some organized effort to 
aid its economic progress. 

It can be objected, and with good reason, that 
New Mexico's Economic Development Com- 
mission did not accomplish much to further the 
economic development of the State. Does this 
mean that to make further appropriations would 
be to waste the taxpayers' money? Unless 
certain conditions are met, the answer must be 
a resounding, "Yes.'' However, given the right 
conditions, the agency would have a good chance 
of success. 

Before the coming Legislature appropriates a 
red cent for further expenditures by the Eco- 
nomic Development Commission, it should 
thoroughly acquaint itself with these conditions. 
By reason of his intimate association with the 
agency at various stages between its inception 
and its demise, the author believes that he has 
gained some insight into the conditions essential 
to its successful operation. Unless the Legis- 
lature and the Governor are willing to insist on 
these conditions being met, reactivation will 


* Mr. Edgel is Director of the Bureau of Business 
Research and Associate Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration in the University. He participated 
in writine the proposal for the bill which was en- 
acted as the law establishing the Economic Devel- 
opment Commission, worked with the EDC on several 
matters, and was its Executive Director from 
March 1952 until] April 1953. 


Commission? 


most likely result in further wasteful expendi- 
ture of tax money badly needed for many other 
purposes in New Mexico. 

What are these conditions? Briefly they are: 

1. A carefully planned, long-range program 
designed to fit the needs of the State. 

2. A well-planned organization and a compe- 
tent staff. 

3. Full cooperation from other State agencies. 

4. Strong support from the Governor. 

5. Strong legislative support, including pro- 
vision of adequate funds. 

6. Assurance of continued existence--not only 
of the agency, but of the program as well. 


In addition, the Legislature should carefully 
consider whether the commission device is the 
most effective for an economic development 
agency, or whether the agency could better be a 
department within the Governor's office. This 
question is discussed more fully later in this 
article. 


What Should a Program Be? 


More than anything else, the success of an 
economic development agency will depend on 
whether or not its program gives some promise 
of producing satisfactory results. But many 
people disagree on what constitutes satisfactory 
results and on how to achieve them. Some think 
almost exclusively in terms of the number of 
manufacturers drawn into the State and the pay- 
rolls they'd bring with them. Others would ap- 
praise results in terms of improved markets or 
amore reliable water supply for our farms and 
cities. Others may feel that a program should 
be directed toward relieving the distress of the 
subsistence farmers in the Upper Valley. 

As each of these groups has a different idea 
of what constitutes economic development, so 
each has a different idea of how to go about 
getting it. Some would emphasize vigorous ad- 


vertising, some would search for water, others 
would develop markets or scout for capital, and 
still others would provide direct aid to distressed 
groups. 


Each group's ideas are based upon different 
assumptions and each has different notions about 
what can be accomplished through a development 
agency. 

Examination of the diverse ideas shows that 
disagreement centers on (1) what constitutes 
economic development, (2) the factors and con- 
ditions needed to bring it about, (3) what an eco- 
nomic development agency should do, particular- 
ly what it should do first, (4) how any particular 
job should be done, and (5) what things can be 
done by organized government effort and what 
can't be dpne that way. 


Basic Requirements of a Program 


Despite this diversity of opinion, it is possi- 
ble to establish certain considerations basic to a 
satisfactory program. 


1. Economic development cuts across all ac- 
tivities. There would be fairly wide agreement 
that the general objective of economic develop- 
ment activities is certainly an improvement of 
the economic conditions (or welfare) of the citi- 
zens. Given this sort of an objective, almost 
anything that will contribute to the improvement 
of people's economic welfare could fall within the 
scope of an economic development agency. Thus 
a satisfactory program should have broad ob- 
jectives. 

2. A program with broad objectives can be- 
come so generalized, however, as to be mean- 
ingless. Since little can be accomplished in 
terms of generalities, the program must be 
composed of specific projects. 

3. Because a program of specific projects 
may easily lose sight of the broad objectives, 
the individual projects must be programmed 
carefully so that they all contribute to the reali- 
zation of the objectives and are undertaken and 
completed with some semblance of logical order. 

4. Economic development activities take a long 
time to bear fruit. Because it's so easy to lose 
sight of the objectives in the meantime, the pro- 
gram must be planned as a long-range and con- 
tinuous one. 

5. We have little clear-cut knowledge of ex- 
actly what is needed to bring about our further 
economic development and how to get it. There- 
fore, a program must be based upon careful 
study and research to find out what we need to 
know. 

6. The program must be a judicious combi- 
nation of both research and action, because 
neither can be effective without the other. 

7. Because of the definite limitations of an 
economic development agency, projects must be 
carefully weighed for their chances of producing 
definite results. 

8. Government development agencies should 


not themselves develop economic resources ex- 
cept where private enterprise has demonstrated 
it won't or can't. The primary function of a de- 
velopment agency is to point the way and to in- 
duce private enterprise to enterprise. = 


How to Get the Program 


Ir would be gratifying to set down here the 
details of a program for New Mexico's economic 
development for the next decade or so. But that 
would require knowledge of our economy and its 
shortcomings which we just don't have and which 
we must get before we can lay out the details of a 
long-range program. We can, however, point 
out how to go about arriving at a program. 

It has been said that the program should com- 
bine research and action. Having settled upon 
certain broad objectives, the agency's first 
major job would be primarily research--to get 
the knowledge needed to chart the details of a 
program which will lead to these objectives. 
The purpose of this first study would be to diag- 
nose the shortcomings of the economy and: to 
determine some of the possible ways for remedy- 
ing them. 

We recognize certain symptoms of economic 
disorder such as low per capita income and the 
accompanying effects of poor housing, poor 
health, high infant mortality, etc. Where such 
symptoms appear, we can suspect that we are 
not using our resources (whether natural, human, 
or capital) in the most effective ways. We must 
find out in what ways we are not using them ef- 
fectively. This requires a broad study of the 
State's economy. 

The first step in this job would be to make a 
complete inventory of sources of information-- 
completed studies and statistics on various as- 
pects of the State's economic activities--and to 
assess existing facilities and personnel for 
making additional studies. 

The broad study of the economy would seek 
answers to such questions as: 

What are the causes of our low average in- 
comes? 

What resources do we have and how are we 
using them at present? 

Do we have resources which we are not using 
or which we are using ineffectively? 

How does economic development (the better 
use of resources) occur? 


This diagnostic study would take a long time to 
complete--possibly two years--even though some 
of the work has been done by other agencies. Its 
findings would show what resources we have but 
which we are not using to their best advantage, 
and it would indicate what further study we should 
undertake, to determine how we might use them 
better. 


With this information, the agency could then 
begin to map out the details of its long-range 
program. From this point on, the program 
would consist of two parts: further research to 
find answers to specific questions, and action to 
encourage development of under-utilized re- 
sources. 


A Research Program 


Tue research part of the program would then be 
concerned with determining specific qualities and 
characteristics of resources for which there ap- 
pear to be good opportunities for development, 
their suitability for various uses, the markets 
for products which might be made from them, 
the economic feasibility of producing and market- 
ing these products. 

The list of such possible studies is almost 
endless. Their exact nature would depend upon 
the findings of the broader study. An example 
might be a small-scale study of the chemical 
properties of the oils which we produce in the 
State. We apparently don't know what these 
properties are, yet sucha project might give us 
answers which would provide the basis for addi- 
tional industry in New Mexico. 

We know also, for example, that some agri- 
cultural products, particularly fruits, are mar- 
keted wastefully and inefficiently in parts of the 
State. Here is a ready opportunity to study a 
specific situation to find an improved organi- 
zation for marketing. 


A Development Program 


Sucn studies, in turn, would give direction to 
a large part of the action program. They would 
indicate, as possible examples, whether we 
should encourage the manufacture of a particular 
product in a particular location, help local busi- 
nesses recruit capital or labor, promote a 
central marketing organization to aid San Juan 
Basin farmers to dispose of their apples profit- 
ably, carry on a program of industrial adver- 
tising, or find assistance for some city in pro- 
viding industrial waste disposal. 

In addition to these activities, other action 
projects could be developed as the findings of 
research showed the need for them. They might 
include the promotion of a farmers' market in 
one community, assistance in negotiating a 
favorable freight rate for some exportable pro- 
duct, employing a consultant on the design and 
marketing of handicraft products, locating a 
broker to handle the output of a group of manu- 
facturers, or marshalling public opinion to bring 
about desirable changes in laws relating to tax- 
ation, zoning, sanitary requirements, or other 
changes which would contribute to economic pro- 
gress. 


While many of the specific projects of the 
action program will have to await the findings of 
research, there are also a number of things 
which could be started as soon as the agency is 
activated. Some of these might be: 

Provide to businessmen, locally or elsewhere, 
a variety of information which is already availa- 
ble or could be compiled with little effort, such 
as summaries of business conditions, lists of 
various types of business, availability of labor 
and certain raw materials, utility and transpor- 
tation facilities and rates, and related infor- 
mation. 

Develop and keep current adirectory of availa- 
ble business and industrial sites. 

Organize business clinics. 

Develop contacts with sources of venture capi- 
tal. 

Assist local businesses to expand known mar- 
kets for their products. 

The details of an action program would depend 
upon what the agency found were necessary and 
practical means of getting business enterprise 
and capital to expand in New Mexico. For above 
all, the objective of an action program is es- 
sentially to induce business to expand and pro- 
vide more jobs. 


Difficulties in Getting Specific 


FTER assessment and planning is well under 
way, the program will consist more and more of 
specific projects, concentrating on geographic 
areas, specific resources, particular industries, 
ethnic groups, or carefully identified problems. 
Getting the program down to specifics will incur 
some risks: The efforts may be diffused over 
too large an area. Large groups of citizens may 
become dissatisfied. Even the end objectives 
may be lost from sight. 

Suppose that the agency decides that a booklet 
is needed giving basic economic data about each 
of the counties. There are many requests for 
such a booklet from people in other states. An 
influential group will object, however, that this 
is not the proper thing to do and that the agency 
should instead spend the money on advertise- 
ments in magazines of national circulation. 

Or suppose it is decided to study the possibi- 
lities of a quick-freeze plant to more effectively 
market the fruit of one particular locality. 
Groups from almost every other part of the State 
will complain that the interests of their parti- 
cular areas are being neglected and that the 
agency is derelict in its duties and wasting tax- 
payers' money. 

Moreover, these same groups and others will 
try to force the agency to undertake their pet 
projects, regardless of whether such projects fit 
into the planned schedule of the agency's pro- 
gram or objectives or have a reasonable chance 
of practical achievement. 


These examples are not hypothetical--they are 
taken from actual experience working with Eco- 
nomic Development Commission. They under- 
line the difficulty of arriving at a long-range 
program and sticking toit. Yet a program can- 
not be effective unless each step of it is geared 
to the long-term objectives and contributes to 
them. Otherwise the resources of the agency 
will be dissipated in little sorties into this small 
project and that small project, all of which will 
add up to very little accomplished. 

Regardless of the amount of money appropri- 
ated to the agency, it won't be able to do every- 
thing, nor will it be able to do a great deal at 
once. The people who provide the money will 
have to be prepared for scattered application 
even within a comprehensive program. If they 
make sure in the first place that the affairs of 
the agency are in conscientious and competent 
hands, then they can reasonably expect that it 
will have a program that makes sense and will 
deal with the State's economic problems in the 
order of their importance to the over-all ob- 
jectives. 

The agency will encounter other difficulties 
when it comes to laying out specific projects. 
One will be the danger of mistaking symptoms 
for ultimate causes. Low incomes may be the 
result of underemployment, but underemployment 
itself is a symptom, not a cause, of ineffective 
utilization of resources. In order to find a 
remedy for the underemployment we must deter- 
mine the specific causes of it. These may be 
found in the relationship of the labor force to the 
resources of the area. Either the resources are 
inadequate or they are not being used effectively. 

Thus we must proceed by evaluating the re- 
sources to determine their extent, their specific 
qualities, their possible uses, the requirements 
for making use of them, and the feasibility of 
satisfying these requirements. Only when we 
have assessed our resources and have deter- 
mined economically feasible ways of utilizing 
them can we say, "This is an activity which will 
help remedy our underemployment." 


Looking at Manufacturing 


F or example, while we know that underem- 
ployment is a problem in many areas of New 
Mexico, we can't proceed to solve it simply by 
saying, ''The thing to do is to get more manufac- 
turing. '' Manufacturing can be successful only in 
the presence of many specialized conditions re- 
lating to raw materials, supplementary materials 
needed to process or to use with the raw materi- 
als, labor, transportation, facilitating services, 
and markets. Moreover, these conditions are 
different and specific with respect to each differ- 
ent manufactured product. A community can 
hope to expand its economy through manufactur- 


ing only if these conditions can be satisfied at its 
particular location. 

Possession of raw materials in quantity may 
not be a sufficient reason for manufacturing. A 
number of communities in the southern part of 
the State have cotton in quantity, yet it has not 
been possible to induce either out-of-state or 
local enterprise to establish a cotton mill in any 
of these communities. Apparentiy the right 
combination of climate, power, labor, market, 
and other requirements is not ava‘ia>.le to make 
it attractive to capital or enterprise. 

We can't just go out after manuf: cturing. We 
have to find out what kinds, if any, can be under- 
taken profitably under the conditions which exist 
or which we can provide at a particular location. 
Then we will be justified in trying to attract 
enterprise and capital to undertake it. An eco- 
nomic development agency must recognize these 
facts. 

Certainly a part of a development agency's 
program should be investigating the possibilities 
of manufacturing in particular localities which 
show promise of meeting the necessary condi- 
tions. 

There is danger, however, in assuming that, 
because some of our more wealthy states are 
more heavily engaged in manufacturing than we 
are, the only or best way to solve our problems 
is to get more manufacturing. Thisnarrow view- 
point should not lead us to concentraie allour at- 
tention on efforts to develop manufacturing. It 
may be that an examination of our resources, 
our location, and our labor force will show ex- 
cellent opportunities for employing those re- 
sources in other kinds of activities. 

It would also be a mistake to concentrate on 
the exclusively business aspects of economic de- 
velopment. While expansion of business activity 
and the creation of jobs should be the ultimate 
concern of the agency, it should remember that 
the attractiveness of investment in any locality 
is affected by such things as good schools, ade- 
quate police protection, a sound structure of 
public revenues and expenditures, and facilities 
for healthy recreation, cultural, and civic activi- 
ties. These are, therefore, proper fields for 
study and encouragement by a development agen- 
ey. 


Limitations on Agency Action 


QOyrner difficulties may arise through confusion 
about the role of the agency within the legal and 
moral framework of our American’ system. 
Given enough money, a development agency could 
establish and operate businesses as a means of 
providing additional employment or furnishing 
certain essential services. Indeed, in some in- 
stances this may seem desirable where private 
interests cannot be interested in doing so. Ex- 


cept in the most unusual circumstances, how- 
ever, the likelihood of such businesses being 
successful in securing an adequate return on the 
investment is not good. Moreover, the idea of 
state ownership and operation is repugnant to our 
traditions. 

Although there may be exceptions, a develop- 
ment agency in action should primarily give 
guidance and leadership to get private enterprise 
and capital to undertake business activities. 

In addition other definite limitations should be 
recognized in planning the agency's activities. 
Involvement in the decisions of a business to 
locate at a given place, or to make certain pur- 
chases or sales, may incur legal liabilities which 
a State agency should not assume. Promotion of 
individual business interests at public expense 
may involve the agency in taxpayer suits. 

Equally important are practical limitations. 
We know, for example, that one hindrance to in- 
dustrialization in New Mexico is our shortage of 
water in amounts required by some industries. 
’ While we need to know more about the extent and 
characteristics of our water supply, it is unlike- 
ly that we can do very much about increasing the 
amount under present conditions, regardless of 
the money spent on research. 

Many conditions affect the economic develop- 
ment of an area. It is important to appraise 
them. It is essential in designing a program, 
however, to direct efforts toward problems 
which are susceptible to practical solutions. 


Organization 


Even in these generalized terms, the job out- 
lined for an economic development agency in New 
Mexico is a big one--too big for accomplishment 
without the most efficient organizational struc- 
ture. How could the agency organize to get this 
job done? 

To solve the problem of organization, several 
conditions must be recognized: 

1. There are two jobs to be done, and they are 
of distinctly different nature, requiring entirely 
different talents and facilities. Consequently the 
agency should have two arms--a division for re- 
search and a division of development and promo- 
tion. 

2. Either of these jobs will severely tax the 
resources of an agency with the limited funds 
which it may have at its disposal. The agency 
must, therefore, augment its own resources with 
whatever others it may be able to obtain. 

3. Economic development is everyone's con- 
cern and should be everyone's job. Broadly 
speaking, most of the State's agencies and in- 
stitutions are concerned with economic develop- 
ment of the State, and many of them are working 
on one or more aspects of the problem. So also 


are many civic, business, and trade associations. 
It's patently ridiculous to assign the job of eco- 
nomic development to one small agency and ex- 
pect it to bring about an economic millenium 
single-handed. One of the principal jobs, if not 
the principal job, for a development agency is to 
mobilize the many existing facilities and efforts. 

The law which established the Economic De- 
velopment Commission actually contemplated 
just this function for the agency, providing that, 
"In the performance of its duties, the com- 
mission is hereby empowered and authorized to 
make and enter into contracts, with boards, 
commissions, agencies and institutions of New 
Mexico..." and that it shall have access insofar 
as is permissable by law to any and all records, 


data, information and statistics of such other 
boards, commissions, agencies and _insti- 
tutions..." and that it "shall be empowered to 


enter into contracts with such other boards, 
commissions, agencies and institutions, upon 
such terms as may be mutually agreed upon, to 
have such study and research conducted as may 
be necessary and proper, the cost thereof to be 
paid out of the funds hereinafter appropriated to 
the commission." 

This means that, while the agency has the re- 
sponsibility of organizing for the job of economic 
development, it does not have to do the entire 
job by itself. Staffs of experts are already em- 
ployed in the State and federal agencies and insti- 
tutions, engaged in gathering and studying data 
relating to various aspects of the State's eco- 
nomy. In many cases they have completed or in 
progress the very studies that the development 
agency needs; in others they are conversant with 
the materials and acquainted with the problems 
and are in a position to complete needed studies. 

To staff and equip a development agency ade- 
quately to do all the jobs that can be done or are 
being done at these places would require re- 
sources far in excess of what the EDC will pro- 
bably have. It would, moreover, duplicate in 
many instances the staffs, the facilities, and the 
work which has been done, is being done, or 
could best be done at other agencies and insti- 
tutions. Staffing the division for research should, 
therefore, be done on the assumption that re- 
search would be initiated by the agency but that 
most, if not all, of it would be conducted by those 
institutions or agencies (State, federal, or pri- 
vate) best equipped to do it, under contract to the 
agency and paid for, to the extent necessary, by 
the agency. 

Under such an arrangement the research divi- 
sion would work out arrangements for research 
with the contracting institutions, provide them 
such assistance as it could to facilitate their re- 
search, coordinate the results, translate them 
to action programs, and in general provide 
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liaison between the researchers and the agency. 
These functions could be performed with a mini- 
mum staff. 

The division of development would require a 
somewhat larger staff than the division for re- 
search. As part of its work it would coordinate 
information from agencies that collect, analyze, 
and interpret it to those who would make use of 
it. It would also have to develop certain types of 
information not collected by other agencies, such 
as utility services available at various sites, 
where certain semi-processed raw materials 
could be obtained, and similar facts frequently 
required by prospective enterprises. 

These activities would require a field man to 
maintain contact with the gathering agencies, to 
solicit assistance from chambers of commerce 
and other business associations, and to obtain 
certain types of information not regularly com- 
piled by existing organizations. Someone would 
also be needed to work with organizations inter- 
ested in industrial development, such as therail- 
roads, utilities and banks. 

As the agency was able to build up its flow of 
information and knowledge of the State's eco- 
nomy, the development arm would also need one 
or more men to develop contacts with existing 
and prospective businesses and assist them in 
getting started or in operation. 

This division would also need a person to 
develop publicity about New Mexico. It would 
probably have to retain consultants on special 
problems for short periods from time to time. 
And it would need a small office staff to handle 
the flow of information and the inevitable admini- 
strative detail. 


Cooperation 


For such large undertakings a small staff must 
mobilize a great variety of facilities and talents. 
But the agency cannot mobilize them without the 
cooperation of the many organizations whose fa- 
cilities and talents are needed. The law provides 
that the various State agencies shall cooperate, 
in certain respects at least. The agency will 
also need cooperation from federal and private 
agencies. Effective cooperation cannot be legis- 
lated, however. It is difficult to achieve, be- 
cause basically it is difficult to get people and 
organizations with responsibility for widely vary- 
ing programs to devote attention to a common 
program. 

If the agency does an effective job of mobilizing 
efforts toward economic development, it will 
certainly need information from many other 
agencies, and it will be interested in trying to 
get support from their programs for its own ob- 
jectives and program. For this reason it may be 
accused of invading the fields which properly be- 


long to others. Tactful administrative awareness 
will be necessary to avoid inter-agency jealousy. 

The greatest responsibility for getting cooper- 
ation will rest with the agency, and it must make 
every effort to cultivate the kind of relations with 
other agencies which will make them want to 
participate in the development program. More- 
over, the development agency must be able to 
assist the cooperators by reimbursing them for 
special work. This, too, is part of the job of 
mobilizing. 

At the same time the other agencies and 
private organizations have a responsibility to 
assist the development agency in whatever ways 
they can. Only in this way can the results of the 
special fields of work become fully effective. 


Gubernatorial Support 


Parr of the responsibility for securing cooper- 
ation rests on the Governor. Not only should he 
take pains to make clear to other State agencies 
their duties to the development agency, he must 
also set the stage for good working relations by 
giving the agency his whole-hearted support. 
This means that he should be willing to devote 
considerable time and attention to advising with 
and assisting the agency. He should make the 
agency's program his own program, and he 
should seek full support for it from the Legis- 
lature. 

The law provides that the Governor shall ap- 
point members of the Commission as the terms 
of preceding members expire. It also provides 
that he shall designate the chairman and vice- 
chairman. Assuming: that the commission form 
is retained, the Governor has a responsibility to 
choose people who will be devoted to the program 
and whose judgement and knowledge of the State 
qualify them for competent service. 


The Commission 


T HE importance of the selection of the members 
of the Commission cannot be over-emphasized, 
because these are the men who must finally de- 
termine what the program will be and establish 
policy for carrying it out. The problem is to 
secure nine men who are willing and able to de- 
vote considerable time and energy to agency af- 
fairs (without compensation), to give careful 
study to the problems of economic development 
in New Mexico, to accept advice of both technical 
experts and interested citizens with discrimi-~ 
nating judgement, to lay out a broad program of 
research, and after the basic research is done 
to settle on a program of specific details, and to 
secure a competent director and help him carry 
out the program while giving him his head in ex- 
ecuting the details. 
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This isn't easy. The law requires that these 
men shall be selected one from each of the nine 
judicial districts and that they should represent 
a cross-section of the social, economic and geo- 
graphic composition of the State. To find nine 
men thus representative who at the same time 
have a broad understanding of the problems and 
needs of the State and who can and will devote 
the required energy is difficult enough. 

But more than hard work and judgement is re- 
quired. Commission members are subjected to 
strong pressures from a variety of special inter- 
est groups (everyone belongs to some special 
interest group) who have equally widely varying 
ideas of what the Commission should do and how 
to do it. Caught up in the conflicting currents of 
these pressures, it's extremely difficult for nine 
mortal men to set their sights on a long-range 
program and carry it out, no matter how care- 
fully that program may have been worked out nor 
how well it is designed to meet the needs of the 
State at large. 

Commission members are subject to another 
pressure which handicaps them in pursuing a 
long-range program. The public and the Legis- 
lature like to see immediate results from the 
expenditure of tax dollars, and great things are 
expected of a development agency. But economic 
development necessarily goes slowly. Action 
must usually be preceded by careful and time- 
consuming study. 

Some development agencies can point to spec- 
tacular results achieved in one or two years, but 
their results are frequently either accidental or 
the fruit of efforts initiated many years before. 
Usually it takes along time to make any showing, 
and the results are not commonly spectacular. 

Knowing that the Legislature and the people 
want quick results for their money, a com- 
mission is strongly tempted to send the agency 
off on little forays into this and that problem of 
apparent urgency or news value, neglecting the 
basic studies which can produce a long-range 
program of beneficial action. 
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Indeed, the problems which face a commission 
form of organization for a job of this nature pro- 
vide substantial reasons for altering the law to 
eliminate the commission form and substituting 
for it an executive agency as a staff function in 
the Governor's office. 

Within our three-fold division of government, 
economic development is an executive function, 
the Legislature having directed that it be done. 
Therefore, it should be primarily the responsi- 
bility of the Governor to see that it is done. 

The Governor, however, cannot carry out the 
work. Neither can an unpaid commission. That 
must be left to a paid staff of experts and techni- 
cians. 

The Commission stands between the Governor 
and the staff of the agency for which he should be 
finally responsible. In this way it tends merely 
to complicate the lines of authority and responsi- 
bility. If the Governor is finally responsible for 
the work of the agency, the chief officer of the 
agency should be directly responsible to him and 
receive his authority from him. 

An additional difficulty with the commission 
form is the necessity for assembling nine men 
from widely scattered parts of the State every 
time a policy discussion or decision is neces- 
sary. This runs up the cost of operation con- 
siderably as well as delaying decisions and 
handicapping the work of the agency. 

This criticism of the commission form is not 
intended to discredit the efforts of the members. 
Those under whom the author served were consci- 
entious and devoted men of sound judgement, and 
they gave unstintingly of their efforts at personal 
sacrifice. They are fully aware of the unneces- 
sary difficulties which the commission form im- 
poses. 


Legislative Support 


Tue amount of money needed to do a job de- 
pends in part upon the size of the job to be done, 
and promoting economic development is a large 
job, embracing a wide variety of time consuming 
and expensive activities. 

Some idea of the size of development agency 
budgets may be had by looking at those for some 
other states. Tennessee, for example, provided 
$175,000 last year, in addition to transferring 
personnel from other agencies. This expendi- 
ture was supplemented by assistance from the 
staffs of other agencies. The Kansas Industrial 
Development Commission currently has an ap- 
propriation of $190,000. Minnesota's Depart- 
ment of Business Development gets approxi- 
mately $175,000 per year. New Jersey's Bureau 
of Planning and Commerce (which is only one 
bureau in the Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development) has $239,885 for this 

(continued on page 12) 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


October Per Cent Change October Per Cent Change 
Index October 1954 From Index October 1954 From 
(1947-49 mo. September October (1947-49 mo. September October 
av. = 100) 1954 1953 av. = 100) 1954 1953 
Index of Business Activity . . 182.4 > 2.4 + 1.4 Wage Employment ...... 134.8 * @.2: = 342 
Sales of Retail Stores. .... 151.0 + 6.7 + 3.4 Manufacturing ....... 167.4 0.0 1.2 
Apparel Stores ....... 131.5 + 17.5 - 1.3 118.0 + 1.5 - 6.2 
Automotive Dealers .... 133.6 + 3.4 - 6.5 Transportation & Utilities . 120.0 =» 2.2% - §.1 
Subsistence Stores ..... 173.0 + 17.0 12.1 138.7 
Furniture & Appliances. . 148.3 + 12:2 + 19.5 190.8 
Building Materials Dealers. 134.7 + 0.4 + 6.8 Services & Misc....... 107.6 - @8 - 4.7 
Other Retail Stores. .... 158.2 + + 155.6 28 
Amusement Sales ....... 131.7 - 11.9 - 0.7 Contract Construction .. . 119.5 
189.3 + 0.5 - 8.5 Building Permits - Total . . . 221.6" - 
Contractors' Sales ...... 231.7 270. 57 
Wholesale Sales ....... 131.3 + 0.9 - 4.5 Non-Residential ...... 146. 7° - 39.8" - 26.77 
Public Utility Sales ...... 159.9 + 13.0 - 25.4 Petroleum Production ... . 166.2 + 
Manufacturers' Sales ..... 338.6 + 24.3 + 46.5 Electric Power Production . . 167.3 - £4 ¢4 13 
Life Insurance Sales ..... 316.5 + 24.3 + 50.2 Metallics Production - Total . 63.7 #19. ¢ 287.8 
182.5 + 4.3 - 0.2 Mine Production - Copper . . 110.5 . 
Bank Loans & Discounts ... 149.0 + 6.8 + 4.0 Mine Production - Lead. .. . 0.4 0.0 - 98.6 
Demand Deposits ....... 148.7 + 5.7 + 2.4 Mine Production - Zinc... . 0.0 0.0 0.0 
po See eee 193.7 * 4.5 + 10.8 Mine Production - Potash .. 218.8 + 4.6 + 13.3 
Business Failure Liabilities . 303.1 + 34.5 +530.9 All Perm Prices ..... «.« 89.7 + 0.8 + @1 
Postel Receipts ......:. 190.3 - 0.5 - Livestock Prices...... 88.9 8.7 
98.4 * ~ 
November Per Cent Change 
Index November 1954 From 
(1947-49 mo. Octob Novembe 
av. = 100) 1954 1953 
Bank Loans & Discounts .. . 174.8 417.3 
Demand Deposits ....... 155.1 * 
Building Permits - Total... 288.6 + 30.2 +231.4 
.. 258.0 - 4.6 +591.6 
Non-Residential ...... 438.7 +199.1 +108.5 
Postel 186.1 - 3.2 - 1.2 
| All Farm Prices ....... 86.9 
Livestock Prices ...... 86.2 - £5. 8.2 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS 
District 1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 
November 1954 Compared with October 1954 
Bank Debits + 12.3 + 25.5 + 4.6 * $5 - 0.8 + 14.3 + 10.9 + 13.5 * 2 
Loans and Discounts + 12.4 - 11.4 + 8.0 + 29.9 + 38.9 + 19.0 + 25.2 + 31.9 + 2.8 
Demand Deposits + 3.9 0.0 + 1.4 + 2.4 * 2.6 + €.7 + 0.5 + 11.9 + 8.4 
Time Deposits + @.5 + i424 + 2.5 © <5 + i.3 0.0 + 0.5 + 4.4 + 0.6 
Postal Receipts - §.9 - 17.1 - 43.1 - 2.6 = £7 + 6.4 * 2.4 + tS + 3.6 
November 1954 Compared with November 1953 
Bank Debits + 11.4 + 23.2 + 11.0 + 9.9 - 0.9 + 22.5 - 4.0 + 15.1 * @ 
Loans and Discounts - 1.0 + 34.5 + 8.5 + 42.2 + 35.0 + 37.7 3.8 + 37.9 + 3.0 
Demand Deposits + 13.5 + 13.2 + 2.0 + 3.3 + 2.3 + 10.8 0.0 + 9.8 + 5.0 
Time Deposits + 2.8 + 15.8 * 6.2 + 12.6 + 8.2 + 5.1 = £8 + 19.0 + 11.0 
Postal Receipts - 25.2 - 30.8 =- 39 + 8.4 - 23.1 + 12.0 + 2.2 9 + 6.4 
Sources of data: 
Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Petroleum Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Farm Prices: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits, 
Management Association Retail Food Prices: Bureau of Business Research 


Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. Employment Security Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Commission 
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(continued from page 10) 
fiscal year. Wyoming's Natural Resource Board 
received $191,000 for the current biennium. 
These are a few examples taken at random. 
They attest to the fact that it takes quite a bit 
more money to operate a development agency 
than New Mexico has spent inthe past. Is New 
Mexico's Legislature willing to provide sums of 
these magnitudes on a continuous basis to finance 
activities the results of which are not always 
clearly apparent? An itemized functional budget 
was submitted to the 1949 Legislature supporting 
a requested appropriation of $60,000. Against 
the advice of many of the supporters of the EDC 
bill, who felt that it would be better to have no 
EDC rather than to provide a smaller appropri- 
ation, the Legislature appropriated $25,000. 
Such a sum will do little more than pay the sala- 
ries of a competent director and his secretary, 
buy a few office supplies and postage, and reim- 
burse the commission members for their travel 
to the required four meetings per year. It pro- 
vides nothing for research, nothing for gathering 
information, nothing for a single field man, and 
nothing for development activities. Is it any 
wonder that there's nothing to show for a total 
expenditure of considerably more than $50,000? 
If the Legislature wants an economic develop- 
ment agency with a program, it must give the 
agency enough money to carry out a program. If 
it directs that the job be done, it has the clear 
responsibility to provide the money todoit. In 
terms of the size of the job to be done, it seems 
probable that an annual appropriation of no less 
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than $150,000 would be necessary for the first 
two years, with increasing amounts as the pro- 
gram gets rolling. 


Need for Continuity 


Economic development is not only a big job, it 
is a slow and continuous one. You can't buy re- 
search like you can buy land and machinery. 
Preparation of the broad basis of facts, knowl- 
edge, and know-how for carrying out a detailed 
program takes years. The payoff for things done 
today may not come until five or ten years from 
now. 

This means that a successful agency must have 
assurance of continuity, and the people who pay 
the bills must have patience and faith. If the 
Legislature, the Governor, and the other agen- 
cies take pains to see that the conditions for 
success are met, the faith will be justified. 

But place the agency in a position where it has 
to devote a major part of its efforts to the fight 
for existence, fail to appropriate in one biennium 
and reactivate in the next, or shift the program 
around arbitrarily at intervals, and the failure 
of the agency will be assured. 

The Legislature's particular responsibility, 
and it should be the subject of considerable soul- 
searching, is to provide adequate funds on a con- 
tinuing basis. Before it acts to provide the 
funds, however, it should satisfy itself that the 
other conditions will be met. This, too, is a 
legislative responsibility. 


